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BIOGRAPHY. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON, 


A QUAKER, and native of Rhode-Island, who manifested so 
rvent a zeal in her religion, that at the age of twenty she was 
dmitted to. all the meetings of the society, which were held week- 


y, monthly, and quarterly, for settling the general concerns, and 


atching over the conduct of the brethren. She at length fancied 
she was called to act some great and extraordinary part, and - 


n this persuasion formed the project of becoming the leader of a 


In the course of a long and dangerous illness, she was sud- 
enly seized,.or gave it out that she was seized with a lethargy, so 
hat to her friends she appeared as really dead. She continued 
everal hours. in this situation ; and preparations were actually 
aking for her interment, when she suddenly started up, and cal- 
d for her clothes, declaring, “that she had risen from the dead, 
ind that she had cast off all her material substance, and retained 
inly the spiritual.” She went accordingly to the next meeting, as 

with the authority of some celestial being, spoke there as one 
pired, and gained ‘some followers. She soon made some pro- 
lytes, and at the same time drew upon herself the displeasure of 
who adhered to the old forms of the religion of the Quakers. 
he experienced, therefore, a very unfavourable reception for her- 
If and doctrines, both. in Philadelphia and New-York, Where- 
r she came, every Quaker turned away from her with abhor- 


nee, as the enemy of his religion ; and all other persoit,deemed 
a fool or an enthusiast. This disposition of the publick she 
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again called a persecution, it being favourable to her ultimate views, 
The number of her followers was now daily incréasing ; and as she} 
confidently trusted it would become still more considerable, she} 
thought they might, perhaps, be willing to follow her. Accor. 
ingly, she proposed toa number of them to flee from these tegion 
of intolerance, and to settle in a place where they might worship 
Gop undisturbed, and free from that bitter spirit of persecutig 
which men had introduced in opposition to the divine wil!. Son 
after, the country about Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake, was fixd iE 
upon as the place of their settlement. The company of Nev. | 
York, which had purchased this land from the Indians, entered ®. 
to a treaty for the sale of it with thes€ reformed Quakers. Thy 
were promised three tracts of land, containing cach six thousa/ 
square acres, and which were to form three districts, and to whic 
Jemima instantly gave the name of Jerusalem. Thirty familiese 
moved hither with her ; but she had confidently expected three: 
four hundred more, of whom, however, not above twenty at ly 
atrived. This society soon-spread over the three districts, whid 
it was to occupy ; but was not sufficiently numerous to repleniil 
the fourth part of each. | S 
“ We saw her,” says Rochefoucault, “and attended her meetif 
which is held in her house. We found there about thirty pets 
men, women, and children. Jemima stodd at the door of her be 
chamber, on a carpet, with an arm chair beliind her: © She had 
a white morning gown, and waistcoat, sach as men wear, dnéi 
petticoat of the same colour. Her black hair ‘was cut’ short, ca 
folly combed, and divided behind into ‘three ringlets ; she wor 


stock, and white silk cravat, which was tied about her heck w 


affected negligence. In point of delivery, she preached with mt 
ease than any other Quaker I have yet heard} but the subjtt 
matter of her discourse was an etertial repétition of the same ty 


icks—death, sin, and repentance. She is said to be about fot 
years of age, but she did not appear to Bé more than thirty. 

is of a middle stature, well made; of a fldrid countenance, and! 
fine teeth, and beautiful eyes. Her action is studied ; she aims 
simplicity, but there is something pedentick in her manner. | 
her chamber we found her frienll Rachel! Miller, a young wot 
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+, fa) about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, her follower and admirer, 
he fae who is entirely devoted to her. All the land which Jemima pos- 
jefe sesses. is purchased in the name of Rachel Miller, an advantage she 
xj. Mn owes to her influence over her adherents, and to her dexterity in 
4 captivating their affections, Jemima, or the Friend (as she is call- 
hin fet ed by way of eminence) inculcates, as her leading tenet, poverty 
ig Wee and resignation of all earthly possessions. If you talk to her of her 
house, she always calls it ¢the house which I inhabit.” This 
house, however, though built only of the trunks of trees, is ex- 
tremely pretty and commodious. Her room is exquisitely neat, 
and resembles more the doudoir of a fine lady, than the cell of a 
nun. It contains a looking glass, a clock, and an arm chair, a 
good bed, a warming pan, and a silver saucer. Her garden is 
kept in good order ; her spring house is full of milk, cheese, but- 
ter, butcher’s meat, and game. 

“ Her hypocrisy may be traced in all her discourses, actions, and 
ime conduct, and even in the very manner in which she manages her 

‘Ame countenance. She seldom speaks without quoting the Bible, or 
nid introducing a serious sentence about’ death, and the necessity of 
’ making our peace with Gop. Whatever does not belong to her 
sf oWD sect, is with her an object of distaste and stedfast aversion. She 
sows dissentions in families, to deprive the lawful heir of his right of 
inheritance, in order to appropriate it to herself; and all this she 
mae ‘oes under the name and by the agency of her companion, who re- 
an ceives all the presents brought by the faithful, and preserves them 
) for her reverend friend, who, being wholly absorbed in her com- 
wore Munion with Curist, whose prophetess she is, would absolutely 


Wie (orget the supply of her bodily wants, if she were not well taken 


hee Cre of. The number of her votaries has, of late, much decreased. S 
. Many of the families who followed her to Jerusalem, are no longer 

the dupes of her self-interested policy. Some still keep up the 

® outward appearance of attachment to her :* while others have open“ 

dame iy disclaimed their connexion with Jemima. Such, however, as 

still continue her adherents, appear to be entirely devoted to her. 

‘aims Vith these she passes for a prophetess, an indescribable being ; 

she is not Jemima Wilkinson, but a spirit of a peculiar name, which 

remains a profound secret to all who are not true believers: she is 
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the friend, the ali-friend. Six or seven girls of different ages, by 
all young and handsome, wait upun her, with surprising emulatiay, 
to enjoy the peculiar satisfaction of being permitted to approach [77 
this celestial being. Her fields and her gardens are ploughed and (J 
dug by the friends, who neglect their own business to take care¢ 
her’s ; and the all-friend is so condescending, as not to refuse thei 
services ; she comforts them with a kind word now and then, make; 
i ies after and provides for their health and welfare, and has th 
art of effectually captivating their affections, the more, perhaps, be.| 
cause she knows how to keep her votaries at a respectful distance IE 
When the service was over, Jemima invited us to dinner. Th§ 
hope of watching her more narrowly, induced us to accept the in 
Vitation; but we did not then know, that it formsa part of th 
character she acts, never to eat with any one. She soon left w; | 
and locking herself up with her female friend, sat down withoaf 
other company, to an excellent dinner; we did not get our’s il 
after she had dined. ‘When our dinner was over, and also another, 
which was served up after our’s, the sanctuary was opened agail. 
And now Jemima appeared once more at the door of her room 
and conversed with us, seated in an arm chair. When strangen 
are with her, she never comes over the threshold of lier bed-room; 
and when by herself, she is constantly engaged in deliberation hot 
to improve the demesne of her friends. The house was, this diy 
very full. Our company consisted of exactly ten persons ; alte 
us dined another company of the same number ; and as many dog 
ed in the kitchen. Our plates, as well as the table linen, were per 
fectly clean and neat ; our repast, although frugal, was yet bette 
in quality than any of which we had partaken since we had Id 
Philadelphia ; it consisted of good fresh meat, with pudding,# 
excellent sallad, and a beverage of peculiar yet charming flavow 
with which we were plentifully supplied out of Jemima’s 

ment, where it was prepared. The devout guests observed, 
this while, a profound silence ; they either cast down their eye 
or lifted them up to heaven with a rapturous sigh ; to me the 
appeared not unlike a party of the faithful, in the primitive ages, 
dining ina church. The all-friend had by this time exchanged 
her former dress, for that of a fine Indian lady, which, howevtt 
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was cut out in the same fashion as the former. Her hair had been 
combed. She did not utter a le respecting our dinner—nor 

) did she offer to make any for herabsence. Constantly en- 
|) gaged in personating the part she had assumed, she descanted in 

; a sanctimonious, mystick tone, on death, and the happiness of hay- 
ing been an Useful instrument to others in the way of their salva- 

tion. Finding, however, that this conversation was but ill adapted 

to engage our attention, she cut shért hér harangue at once. We 

had, indeed, already seen more than enough of this bad actress, 

whose pretended sanctity only inspired us with contempt and dis- 

gust. Her speeches are so strongly contradicted by the tenour of 

her actions ; her whole conduct ; her way of living, and her dress, 

so strongly militate against the doctrine which she is incessantly 

preaching, that we were actually struck with horrour at her du- 

plicity and hypocrisy. Her fraudulent conduct, indeed, has been 

discovered by so many persons, and so much has been said against 

it, that it is difficult to account for having had any adherents at all, 

even for a short time. Aind yet she will probably retain a sufficient 

number, to increase still further a fortune, which is already con- 

| siderable for that part of the country in which she fesides, and fully 
adequate to the only end which she now seems anxious to attain— 

namely, to live independent, in a decent, plentiful, and even elegant 

manner. There are so many weak minded religionists, and Je- 

mima is so particularly careful to select her disciples among per- 

© sons who are either very old or very young, that her imposture, 
however gross and palpable to the discerning, may yet be carried 
on for some time with success, sufficient to answer her ultimate 
purpose. If her credit should sink too low, she would find herself 
constrained to transplant her holiness to some other region ; and 
in fact, she has, lately, harboured the design of removing her fami- 
ly and establishment, and of settling om Carlton island, in Lake 
Ontario, where she would enjoy the satisfaction of living under the 


English government, which, by her account, has offered a gaat of 
land,”* 
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DOMESTICK, ESSCOVERIES 


+ ee 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the several Indian Tribes in Louisiana, south of Arkanaa rivir, 
between the Mississififu and river Grand—in Afiril, 1805, 


[conczuDED. | 


PASCAG OLAS, live in a small village on Red river, about # 
miles below Natchitoches; ace emigrants from Pascagola river, in 
West-Florida ; 25 men only remaining ; speak Mobilian, but har 
a Janguage peculiar to themselvec, and understand French. They 
raise good corn, and garden vegetables; huve cattle, horses, an 


poultry plenty. Their horses are much like the poorer hind@ f : 


the river, and appear to live abont as well. 

Tenisews, are, likewise emigrants ‘rom the Tenesau river, the 
falls into the bay of Mobile ; have been on Red river.about 40 years; 
are reduced to aboyt 25 men. Their village is within one miled 
the Pascagolas, on the opposite side, but have lately sold their land 
and have, or are about moving to Beyau Beauf, about 25 miles south 
from where they lately lived: al* speak French and Mobilian, 
live much like their neighbours tie Pascagolis. 

Chacteos, five on Bayau Beauf, about ien miles to the southwat 
of Bayau Rapide, on'Red river; towards Appalousa ; a small, honet 
people ; aborigines of the country whe.’ they live ; éf men abot 
30, but diminishing =: have their own peculiar tongue, and spe 
Mobilian. The iands they claim on Beyau Besuf are inferiour® 
no part of Lotisiana im depth and richness of soil, growth of ti 
her; pleasantness of surface, and goodness of water. The E 
Beauf falls imo the Chaffeli,,and .disuharges, through Appek 
any Attakapa, inte Vermillion Bay. . 

‘Washas...When the French first came into the Mississippi! 
nation lived on an island to the south west of New-Orleans, ca 
Harritaria, and were the first tribe of Indians they became acqu i 
ed with, and were always friends. They afterwards lived oi: Bayé 
La Fosh ; and, from being a considerable pation, are new reduc 
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to five persons only, two men and three women, who are scattcred 
in French fariilies ; have been many yents extinct, as a D.tien, 
and their native Ianguage is lost. 

Chactaws. ‘There are a considerable number of this Nation of 
the west side of the Mississippi, who have not been home for sev- 
eral years. About 12 miles above the post on Oacheta, om that 
river, there is a small village of them, ofabout 30 men, who plant 
corn ; and likewise on Bayau Chico, in “the northern part of the 
district of Appalousa, there is another village of therm of about 50 
men, who have been there about 9 years, Besides these, there arc 
rambling hunting parties of them to be met with all over Lower 
Louisiana. 

Arkensas, live on the Arkansa river, south al in three villages, 
about.12 mifles above the station, The name of the first Village is 
Tawanir ia, second Oufotu, and the, third Ocapa ; ;, in all, it is be- 
lieved, they do not exceed, 100 men, and diminishing. They are at 
9 war with,the Osages, but friendly with all other people, white and 
fe red; ate the original proprietors of the country , on. the river, for 
300.miles above them,.to the junction of the river Cadwa with 
Arkensa; above this fork the Osages claim, ‘Their language i is 
Osage. They generally raise corn to sell ; are called eee and 
i friendly people. sienies yi 

The forementioned are all thies Indian: tribes neti I dives any 
knowledge of, or can obtain. an account of; in Louisiane, sonth, oi 
the river Arkensa, between the Mississippi and theoriver:Grand. 
At Avoyall there did live.a considerable tribe of thataname; bu: 
have been extinct for many years, two or three women-éxceptec', 
who lately lived with the French inhabitants'at:Washita.. .. .. 

"Pam, 'sir, &: (Signed) JOHN SIBLEY. 
| The Secretary of War. | | name Li 


e~ * 


: ie . .s Te a “4 3 
ACCOUNT OF RED’ RIVER,, 
iy a Lerrer From Dr. Siairy, <6 THE Sucreraky oF Waa. 


Naichitociiery Abril 0, 1805. 


Sir,—You request me'to give “yow! some: account of Red: river, 
and the country adjacent; I will endeavour'to comply: with your 
request, to the best of my knowledge and capacity.» My persona! 
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knowledge of it is only from its mouth, to about 70 or 80 miles 
above Natchitoches, being; by the course of the river, near 400 
miles. After that, wha. I can say of it is derived from informatio 
from others, on whose veracity I have great reliance ; principally 
from Mr. Francis Grappe, who is my assistant and interpreter of 
Indian languages. 

Tue confluence of Red river with the Mississippi is, by the 
course of the latter, estimated about 220 miles from New-Orleans 
Descending the Mississippi, after passing the Spanish line at the 
3ist degree of north latitude, it makes a remarkable turn to the 
westward, or nearly north-west, fur some distance before you a 
rive at the mouth of Red river, 2s though it was still desirous ofa 
farther augmentation, by hastening its union with Red river, thy 
they might, from thence, flow on am. join the ocean together, 
which, for many leagues, is forced to give place to its mighty cur 
rent. But thereare reasons for b-lieving the Red river did not al. 
ways unite with the Mississippi, as it does at present ; and that no 
very great length of time has elapsed since the Mississippi left its 
ancient bed, some miles to the eastward, and took its course west 
wardly, for the purpose of intermarrying with Red river. Th 
mouth of the Chaffeli, which is now, properly speaking, one of th 
outlets of the river Mississippi to the ocean, is just below, in sight 
of the junction of Red river with the Mississippi ; and from its re 
semblance to Red river in sige, growth on its banks, appearance 
and texture of soil, and differing from that of the Mississippi, i 
duces strongly the belicf thatthe Chaffeli was once but a continue 
tion of Red river to the ocean; and. that it had, in its bed, no cow 
nection with the Mississippi. : There is no doubt but the Mississippi 
has alternately occupied different places in the low grounds through 
which it meanders, almost from the high landsof one side to those 
of the other, for the average space of near 30 miles. These t 
great rivers happening to flow, for a distance, through the sa 
mass of swamp, that annually is almost all inundated, it is not ¢ 
traordinary that their channels should find their way together ; th 
remarkable bend of the Mississippi, at this place, to the westward 
seems to have been forthe express purpose of forming this uniod; 
after which it returns to its former course. 

In the month of March, »1803, I ascended Red river, from i 
mouth to Natchitoches, in am open boat, anless when I chose! 
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fand and walk across a point, or by the beauty of the river bank, 
the pleasantness of its groves, or the variety of its shrubs and flow- 
ers, I was invited ashore to gratify or please my curiosity. On 
entering the mouth of the river I found its Waters turgid, of a red 
colour, and of a brackish taste ; and as the Mississippi was then 
falling, and Red river rising, found a current, from its mouth up- 
wards, varying considerably in places, but averaging about two 
miles an hour, for ghe first hundred miles, which, at that time, I 
found tobe about the same in the Mississippi; out, when that river 
is high, and Red river low, thereis very little current in the latter, 
for 60 or 70 miles; the river, for that distance, is very crooked, in- 
creasing the distance, by it, from a straight line, more than two 
thirds; the general course of it nearly west: this I was able to 
ascertain, from hearing the morning gun at Fort Adams, for three 
or four mornings after entering the river. All the low grounds, 
for near 70 miles, ate entirely overflowed like those of the Missis- 
sippi. Some places appeared, by the high water mark on the trees, 
to overflow not more than two or three feet, particularly the right 
bank, below the mouth of Black river, and the left bank above it; 
the growth, on the lowest places, willow and cotton wood, but on the 
highest, handsome oaks, swamp hickory, ash, grape vines, &c, 

I made my. calculation of our rate of ascent and distances up the 
river, by my watch, noting catefully with: my pencil the minute of 
our stops and settings off; the inlets and outlets, remarkable bends 
in the river, and whatever I observed any way remarkable, About 
six miles from the mouth of the river, left side, there is a bayau, 
as it is called, comes ig, that communicates with a lake, called lake 
ong, which, by another bayau, communicates again with the river, 
hrough which, when there is a swell in the river, boats can pass, 
nd cut off about 30 miles, being only 14 or 15 through it, and 
bout 45 by the course of the river—-and through the lake there is 
very littie or no current, but the passage is intricate and difficult to 
ind ; a stranger should not attemptit withouta pilot; peoplé have 
been lost in ix for several days; but not difficult for one acquainted ; 
¢, having no pilot on board to be depended on, kept the river. 
From the mouth of Red river to the mouth of Black river, I 
ade it 31 miles: the water of Black river is clear,and when con- 
fasted with the water.of Red river, basa black appearance. From 
mouth of Black rivery Red river makes.a regular twining to the 


t, for about 18 aniles, called the Grand Bend, forming a segment 
Vou. I. No. 14 
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of nearly three fourths of a circle; when you arrive at the bayay 


that leads into lake Long, which, perhaps, is in a right line, exceed. | 


ing 15 miles from the mouth of the river. From lake Long » 
Avoyall landing, called Baker’s landing, I made 33 miles, and the 
river is remarkably crooked. We came through a bayau, called 
Silver Bayau, that cut off, we understand, six miles-—it was through 
the bayau about four miles. After passing Black river, the edge 
of the banks near the river are highest; the land falls, from the 
river back. At Baker’s landing I went ashore. “I understood, from 
Baker’s landing, cross the point, to Le Glas’ landing, was only} 
or 4 miles, and by water 15 ; but I found it 6 at least, and met with 
some difficulty in getting from where I landed to the high landa 
Baker's house, for water, though at low water it is a dry cart road, 
and less thana mile. I found Baker and his family very hospit» 
ble and kind-—Hc told me he was a native of Virginia, and had lived 
here upwards of SO years. He was living on a tolerable good high 
piece of land, not prairie, but joining it. After leaving Baker's 


house, was soon in sight of the prairie, which, I understand, is about] 


40 miles in circumference, loner than it is wide, very level, onlya 
few clumps of trees to be seen, all covered with good grass. Th 
inhabitants are settled all round the out edge of it, by the woods 
their houses facing inwards, and cultivate the prairie land. Thougi 


the soil, when turned up by the plough, has a good appearant, 


what I could discover by the old corn and cotton stalks, they mak 
but indifferent crops; the timber land that I saw cleared and plant 
ed, produced the best ; the prairie is better for grass than for plat 
ing. The inhabitants have considerable stocks of cattle, which # 
pears to be their principal dependence, anf 1 was informed thet 
beef is of a superiour quality: they have likewise good pork—hog 
live very well; the timbered country all round the prairie is pne 
cipally oak, that produces good niast for hogs. Corn is general} 
scarce: they raise no wheat, for they have no mills. I was i 
formed that the lower end of the prairie, that I did not see, 
much the richest land, and the inhabitants lived better, and 
more wealthy: they are a mixture of French, Irish, and America 
generally poor and ignorant. Avoyall, at high water, is an isla 
elevated at 30 or 40 feet above high water mark ; the quantity@ 
timbered land ‘exceeds that of the prairie, which is likewise pref 
level, but scarcely a second” quality of soi!, Le Glass’ landing, 
it is called, I found about a mile and a half from the upper end® 
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the prairie : the high lands bluff to the river. After leaving this 

place, found the banks rise higher and higher on each side, and fit 

for settlements ; on the right side pine woods sometimes in sight. 

1 left the boat again about eight miles frome Glass’ landing, right 

side; walked two and a half miles across point, toa Mr. Hoomes’; 

round the point is called 16 miles. I found the lands, through 

which I passed, high, moderately hilly--the soil a good second 

quality, clay ; timber, large oak, hickory, some short leaved pine— 

and several small streams of clear runhing water. This descrip- 
HS tion of lands extended back 5 of 6 miles, and bounded by open 
| pine woods, which continue, for 30 miles, to Ocatahola. I found 
Mr. Hoomes’ house on a high bluff very near the river ; his plan- 
tation the same description of land through which I had passed, 
producing good corn, cotton and tobacco, and he told me he had 
tried it in wheat, which succeeded well, but having no mills to 
manufacture it, had only made the experiment. Mr. Hoomes told 
me all the lands round his, for many miles, were vacant. -On the 
south side there is a large body of rich, low grounds, extending to 
the borders of Appalowsa, watered and drained by Bayau Robert 
and Bayau Beauf, two handsome streams of clear water that rise in 
the high lands between Red river and Sabine, and afterwards mean- 
dering through this immense mass of low grounds of 30 or 40 
miles square, fall into the Chaffeli, to the southward of Avoyall. 
I believe, in point of soil, growth of timber, goodness of water, 
and conveniency to navigation, there is nota more valuable body of 
land in this part of Louisiana. From Mr. Hoomes’ to the mouth 
of Rapide Bayau is, by the river, 35 miles. A few scattering set- 
tlements on the right side, but none on the left; the right is pre- 
| ferred to settle on, on account of their stocks being convenient to 
the high lands ; but the settlers on the right side own the lands on 
the left side too ; the lands on the Bayau Rapide are the same 
“quality as those on bayaus Robert and Beauf, and, in fact, are a con- 
tinuation of the same body of lands. Bayau Rapide is somewhat 
in the form of ahalf moon ; the two points, or horns, meeting the 
river about @@ miles from each other: the length of the bayau is 
about 30 mif€s; on the back of it there is a large bayau falls in, 
on which there isa saw mill, very advantageously situated, in res- 
pect toa never failing supply of water ; plenty of timber; and the 
plank can be taken from the mill tail by water. This bayau is ex- 
cellent water ; rises in the pine woods, and discharges itself each 
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way into the river, by both ends of Bayau Rapide. Boats canng 
pass through the bayau,. from the river to the river again, on a 
count of raits of timber chouking the upper end of it, but can enie 
the lower end and ascend it more than hali through it. On th 
Jower end of the Bayau, on each side, is the principal Rapide se. 
tlement, as it is called ; no country whatever can exhibit hand 
somer plantations, or better lands, The Rapide is a fall, or shoal 
occasioned by a soft rock in the bed of the river, that extends from 
side to side, over which, for about five months in the year, (viz) 
from July to December, there is not sufficient water for boats to pasy 
without lightening, but at all other seasons it is the same as any 
other part of the river. This rock, or hard clay, ior it resembles 
the latter almost as much as the former, is so soit it may be cut 
away Witha pen knife, or any sharp instrument, and scarcely tum 
the edge, and extends up and down the river but a few yards ; and 
1 have heard several intelligent persons give it as their opinion, tha 
the extraordinary expense and trouble the inhabitants were at, ia 
one year, in getting loaded boats. over this shoal, would be mor 
than sufficient to cut a passage through a; but it happens at a see 
son of the year when the abie planters are occupied at home, and 
would make no use of the river, were there no obstructions in it; 
butat any rate, the navigationof the river is clear a longcr propor 
tion of the year than the rivers in the northern countries are cleat 
of ice. But this obstruction is certainly removable, ata very wit 
ling expense, in comparison to the importance of having it done; 
and nothing but the nature ef the government we have lately 
emerged from, can be assigned as a reason for its not having bee 
effected long ago. 

Alter passing the Rapides there are very few settlements tok 
secn, on the main river, for about 20 miles, though both sides 
peared to me to be capable of making as’ valuable settlement as aff 
on the river ; we arrive then at ti< Indian villages, on both sides 
situated exceedingly pleasant, and on the best lands; after passiy 
which you arrive ata large, bea:.:iful plantation of Me. Gillard; th 
houscis ona point of a high pine woods blas’, close taghe river, @ 
or (0 fect above the common surface of the country, overlooking, 
the east, or opposite side, very extensive fiekis of low grounds, i 
high cultivation, anda long reach of the raver, up and down ; 
there is an excellent spring of water issues from the bluff, on whidl 
the house is situated, from ap aperture im the rock that seems 


. 
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have been cloven on purpose for it to flow, and a small distance, 
back of the house, there isa lake of clear water, abounding with fish 
S in summer and fowlin winter. I have seen in all my life, very few 
more beautiful or advantageously situated places. 


{7'o be continued.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MOST FAMOUS PRINTERS. 


From Johnston’s Wonders, 


Tue art of printing doth with wonderful celerity convey learn- 

ing from one country and age unto another, so that the verses are 

not altogether untrue— 

Impfrimit ille die, quantum vix scribitur anno, 

“ The press transfers within a day, or near, 

All that which can be written in a year.” 

1. This worthy science was brought into Italy by two brethren 

+ Bmamed Conrades. They printed at Rome in the house of the o 

t HeeMaximes, where the first book that ever was printed there was, 

i uguatinus de Civitate Dei : and next, Divine Institutions of Lac- 

r antius Firmianus. 

ly 2. An invention of this merit could not be concealed : but it suc- 

) Meeeded in divers countries, and by divers worthy men; who, besides 
heir art of printing, were learned and judicious correciors of er- 

ours and falsifications, easily overslipped by unskilful workmen. 

mong these men of note are especially commended, Aldus Manu- 

ius at Venice, a great restorer of the Latin tongue ; Francis Pris- 

ianez at Rome ; Baldus, Colinetus, Frobenius, and Oporinus, at 

Basil ; Sebastian Gryphius, at Lyons; Robert Stephanus, at Paris 

id Antwerp ; and William Caxton, at London. 

3. Christopher Plantin, at Antwerp, was a most famous and 

carned printer. 

4. Paulus Manutius succeeded his father Aldus Manutius, and 

#3 also a famous printer at Venice. 

5. Daniel Bombergus was an excellent printer of the Hebrew f 

ible, and many other Hebrew books, &c. ; 
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6. In France, Crispinus ; Henry Stephens, father to Charla, # 
and Charles to Robert ; Robert to Henry, and Henry to Paul, weg 
all famous printers. 


EXTRAORDINARY AGILITY, NIMBLENESS, AND 
SWIFTNESS, OF SOME PERSONS. 


1. Awrontvs Nebrissensis tells, that he saw a man at Hispil 
who was born in the Canary islands, that would keep one of ij 
feet in the same foot-steps continually, and suffer a man to standj 
the distahce of eight paces from him, to throw stones at him: 
in the mean time, by moving his head, by twisting of his body tla 
and that way, and sometimes by the change amd shifting his ly 
would avoid the blow and hurt that was aimed at him. Toth 
danger he would readily expose himself, as oft as any. man 
give him a brass farthing. 

2. “I saw,” saith Sinion Maiolus, “in the Cisalpine France, 
Asiatic rope-dancer, that danced securely upon the rope with 
swords made fast to the inside of his legs ; in which conditionk 
must keep his legs at a great distance, or be wounded witht 
sharp points of the weapons he carried. After this, the sdmet 
had two pieces of wood, of the breadth of three fingers, and s 
what more than a foot and a half in length, fastened to his ft 

“with these he danced, standing upon them end-wise. Many at 
feats of activity he performed, that will not easily be believed! 
any but those who were eye witnesses thereof. 

S. A celebrated traveller, who accompanied the ambassadours 
to China, by Peter the Great of Russia, in the year 1719, dese 
ing a fete given by the missionaries at the emperour’s exp 

says :—* The emperour’s band played the whole time of diate 
after which we were entertained by the jugglers, and persons, ¥ 
displayed singular feats of agility. The juggler took a git : 
which he thrust into one of the pillars, and asked us what wit 
chose; red or white. Having told him,,be took out the g 
put the barrel of a goose quill into the hole, and drew off the 
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we required. He drew off in like. manner different liquors, which 
I bad the curiosity to taste, and which were all excelient. 

“ Another young man then took three knives, the bladesof which 
® were long and sharp, and tossed them up one after the other in such 
a manner that he had always one in each hand, while the third re- 
mained in the air. He repeated the same feat for a considerable 
time, always catching the knife by the handle as it fell, without ever 
suffering it to escape. The knives were so sharp that if he had 
unfortunately missed his aim his fingers must have infsllibly been 
cut, 

“ He then took. a bowl, somewhat smaller than those used for 
playing at nine pins, having a hole in the middle, and a rod two 
fect in length, and about the size of a common walking stick, the 
point of which exactly fitted the hole in the bowl. He threw up 
the latter to the height of above three feet and catched it on the 
point of the rod, not in the hole but in every place that. occurred, 

nd continued to do so for a considerable time. He then placed 
it on the point of the rod without miinding whether the rod was in 
ne hole or not, and made it whirl round with such velocity that it 
se med maotionless. This feat appeared to me very dexterous, 
specially as he seemed to amuse himself, and when the motion of 
Bane homenie slacton he only gave a twist with his arm, so 
t one might imagine thatit was fixed to the rod, 
“He then placed a large earthen ware dish, more than cighagen 
in diameter, on the pointof the rod, and made it whirl round 
in the same manner withcut confining it to the centre, tc 
ometimes at the distance ef three inches from the edge.” ‘shall 
tion only ome more instance of his dexterity, Pete Re 

“He placed in a perpendicular direction in the middle of the hall, 

> bambous, cach of which was about twenty feet inv length, five ’ 
"oches in diameter ai the bottcm, and about as broad as a crown at 

he top. They were exceedingly straight, smooth and light, and 
caused them to be heldin that position bytwo men. Two little 
hildren then climbed to the top of them without any assistance, 
ul stood upon them sometimes on one foot, sometimes on the 
ther, and sometimes on their heads, They next placed one hand 
nthe top of the bamboo, and extended their body in such a man- 


= 
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ner as to ferm with it aright angle. In this pasture they remaine 
a considerable time, changing their hands every now and then, | 
observed that their feet depended in part on the person who helj 
the bamboo. He supported it on his middle, keeping his eyg 
continually fixed on the child. There were about twenty or thiny 
of these persons belonging to the emperour, and they never perform 
without his permission. I am fully persuaded that few nations 
_ the world are equal in dexterity to the Chinese, and none exe 
* them in feats of this kind.” 

4. Philipides, being sent by the Athenians to Sparta, to implon 
their assistance in the Persiag war, in the space of two diy 
ran one thousand two hundred and sixty furlongs, that is, one he 
dred and seventy Roman miles and a half. 

5. Euchidas was sent by 'the same Athenians to Delphos, to de 
site some of the holy fire from thence ; he*went and returnedit 
' one and the same day, having measured 1000 furiongs, that is, . 

Roman miles. | 

6. When Fonteius and Vipsanus were Consuls, there was'a k 
of but nine years of age (Martial calls him Addas,) who within tk 
compass of one day ran 75 miles. 

7. King Henry the Fifth of England was so swift in running) 
that he, with two of his Lordsy without bow or other engine, we 
take a wild buck or doe in a large park. 

The Piechi are a sort of footmeti who attend wpon the 

; and when there is occasion are despatched here ail 
die with his craers or messages : they tun with such admb 
swiftness, that with a little pole-axe and’a phial of sweet wit 
their hands, they will run fem Constantinople to Adrianople itt 
seater: ots is about 160 Roman miles. Mebetr ie! 


Of THE TEETH. 


1. Pherecratcs, from whom the Plheresratick verse was so 
was born toothles:, and so continued t: the end of his life. 

2. The nuvaber of the teet’) are 32, sometimes I have seen vt 
over, saith Cole abus, as ina certain noble person ; sometimes one 
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or two under; in some also about 28 are found, which is the least 
number that is ordinary, though I observed that Cardinal Nicholas 
Ardinghelius had only six and twenty in his mouth, and yet he had 
never lost any. 

3. In the reign of Christian the Fourth, king of Denmark, there 
were brought by the king’s fleet some of the inhabitants of Green- 
land to Hafnia, that their language might be the better understood 
by us. Amongst those barbarians there was one, who showed to 
as many as wished to see it, that he had but one continued tooth, 
which reached from one end of the jawto the other. For which i 
ave the sufficient testimony of Dr. Thomas Finchius, a venerable 
person, in whose house the barbarian did often feed upon raw flesh, 
according to the custom of his own country. 

4. Eurypheus, the Cyrenian, had in his upper jaw one continued 
bone instead of teeth. So had Euryptolemus, king of the Cypriots. 
So, saith Melancthon, had a noble virgin in his time, in the court 
of Ernestus, duke of Lunenburg, and the duke said she was of great 
eravity and virtue. 

5. Driptine, the daughter of king Mithridates, by Laodice his 
queen, had a double row of teeth; and though this is very rare in 
mankind, yet saith Columbus of his boy Phebus, that he hada 
riple row of teeth. 

6. It is constantly repoutilies Lewis the Thirteenth, of F ten 
bat he had a double row of teeth in one of his jaws, which was 
ome hindrance to him in the readiness of his speech. 

9. There are teeth found to be bred in the palate of some men, 
aith Benedictus: Pliny givestthe example of one such. And it 
‘appened that I saw the same in a Reman woman, saith Eustachi- 
ms, which he caused te be cut out and burnt. Me instapces in an- 
ther, a youth of eighteen years of age, who lived in monastery of 


Bhe Holy Trinity at Eugubium, in whom the same thing was to be 
D. 























| 8. Aristotle writes, that not only men in old age, but also women, 
ie : ometimes at eighty years of age, have put forth their great teeth. 
(ey wife, saith Donatus, in the thirty-sixth year of her age, put 
mth the farthermost jaw-tooth. A learned man tells of himself, 
hat in the fortieth year of his age he had a jaw-tooth come. Ves- 
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salius also writes, that in the twenty-sixth year of his age he hy 
one of his grinders that discovered itself. 


9. Mutianus saith, that he saw one Zancles, a Samothracian, wh 
bred his teeth again, after he was arrived to the hundred and fyi 
tieth year of his age. 


10. Nichoijaus Sajerus, a Belgian, a person of great integrity ay 
prudence, had a set of teeth of such an unusual property, that bf 
ing struck upon with a sort of Indian wood they were seen to spf 
kle fire as if they were flints. This was celivered me as a certy 
truth, by his brother Gulielmus Sojetus, a person well skilled j 
Greek learning. ° 


~~ 


11. The negroes of Mosambique are extremely pleased to ha 
their teeth very sharp, so that some use files to make thems 
Among the Maldivese, they are no less desirous to have them mi 
and to that endthey are continually chewing betel. Among tH 
Japanese, and the Camanese, they are industrious to have the 
black, and they purposely make them so, because dogs teeth # 
white, whom they hate to imitate. 


12. In the days of Lewis duke of Savoy, the lord Michadé 
Romagpano, being then aged above ninety years, cast his teeth 
and had almost a complete new set that succeeded in the place 
those that were fallen out. And 1372,when the emperour C 
the Fourth resided above the Rhine, one night in his sleep he 
one of his grinders that dropped out, and another immediately ¢ 
in the room of it, which was the greater wonder to those that 
about him ; seeing the emperour atthat time was inthe sevell 
first year of his age. 


13. In the time of king Edward the Third, there reigned ag 
pestilence over most parts of the world, and from that time all 
have been born, have two cheek-teeth Jess than they had before. 


14. Eurydamus, a Cyrenian, was victor in the Olympick gat 
at whirl-bats: this man had his teeth struck out by a blow that 
given him by his enemy, all which he immediately swallowed, 
his adversary, being sensible of what had befallen him, shot 
thereupon take fresh courage. 
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UNUSUAL WAYS BY WHICH SOME MEN HAVE 
COME TO THEIR DEATHS. 


Tux Indian king of Mexico, upon the day of his coronation, was. 
clothed wiih a garment all painted over with skulls and dead men’s 
bones; those rude people intending to admonish him in his new 
sovereignty of his own mortality: and we read of Joseph of Ari- 


fa mathea, that he had his tomb in his garden, in order to season his 


pleasures there with the remembrance of his own frailty. It will 
show our wisdom to expect death in every place, and in every con- 
dition ; seeing there is none that is privileged against his ap- 
proaches. By various accidents the rich and poor promiscuously 
perish, and so do the young and old: sometimes (as it was in the 
race to the sepulchre of Christ, John over-ran Peter) the young and 
strong make more haste to the tomb, than the aged and the weal. 
im For the Creator hath planted us rotind with death ; and the ways to 
§ it are such and so many as mock the prudence and best foresight 
of the wisest amongst us to invade them. 
1, Dr. Andrew Perne (though very facetious) was at last killed 
im with a jest, as I haye been credibly informed from excellent hands. 
He is taxed much for altering his religion four times in twelve 
years ; from the last of king Henry the Eighth to the first of queen 
Elizabeth, a Papist, a Protestant, a Papist, a Protestant; but still 
Andrew Perne. It happened he was at Court with his pupil arch- 
sbishop Whitgift, ina rainy afternoon, when the queen was resolved 
to ride abroad, contrary to the mind of the ladies, who were on 
horseback, (coaches as yet being not common) to attend her. One 
Clod, the queen’s jester, was employed by the courtiers to laugh 
the queen out of so inconvenient a journey. “ Heaven,” saith he, 
“madam dissuades you; this heavenly-minded man, archbishop 
Whitgift, and earth, dissuades you ; your fool Clod, such a lump 
of clay as myself, dissuades you ; and neither will prevail with you, 
here is one that is neither heaven nor earth, but hangs betwixt 
both, Dr. Perne, and he also dissuades you.” Hereupon the queen 
and courtiers laughed heartily, whilst the doctor looked sadlv ; anc 
going over with his grace to Lambeth, soon died. 
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2. Anastasius the empecrour was slain with lightning ; so wy 
Strabo the father of Pompey the Great; so was also Garus the en. 
peror, who succeeded Probus, whilst he lodged with his army up. 
on the river Tigris. 

$. Alexander, the Elean philosopher, swimming ovér the rive 
Alpheus, fell with his breast upon a sharp reed, which lay hid w 
der the water, and received such a wound thereby, that he died 
upon it. 

4. Heraclius, the Ephesian, fell into a dropsy, and was thereupm 
advised by the physicians to anoint himself all over with cow-dung, 
and s6 to sit in the warm sun; his servant had left him alone, al 
the dogs, supposing him to be a wild beast, fell upon him, and kil. 
ed him. 

5. In the nineteenth year of queen Elizabeth, at the assizeg 
Oxford, July 1577, one Rowland Jenks, a Popish bookseller, fer 
dispersing scandalous pamphlets, defamatory to the queen ail 
state, was arraigned and condemned; but on the sudden ther 
arose a damp that almost all present were in danger of beig 
smothered. The jurors died that instant. Soon after died # 
Robert Bell, lord chicf baron; sir Robert de Oly, sir William Ba 
ington; Mr. de Oly, high sheriff; Mr. Wearnam, Mr. Danven 
Mr. Fettiplace, Mr. Harcourt, Justices; Mr. Kerle, Mr. Nad 
Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Foster, gentlemen of geod account ; Serje 
Barnham, an excellent pleader; three hundred persons presenti 
sickened and died within the town, and two hundred more sick 
ing died in other places ; amongst whom there was neither wom 
nor child. 

6. Anno Dom, 968, Hatto, the second duke of Franconia, st 
named Bonosus, abbot of Fulden, was chosen archbishop of Mest 
In his time was a grievous dearth; and the poor being re 
to starve for want of food, he caused great companies of them tok 
gathered, and put into barns, as if there they should receive come 
and other relief: but he caused the barns to be set on fire, and thi 
poor to be consumed therein; saying withal, that they were ! 
rats that did eat up the fruits of the land. But not long after, 
army of rats gathered themselves together (no man can tell 
whence) and set upon him so furiously, that into what plece# 
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ever he retired, they would come and fall upon him ; if he climbed 
on high into chambers, they would ascend the wall, and enter at the 
windows, and other small chinks and crevices: the more men at- 
tempted to do them away, the more furious they seemed, and the 
more they encreased in their number. The wretched prelate, see- 
ing he could find no place by land safe for him, resolved to seek 
some refuge by the waters, and got into a boat, to convey himself 
to a tower, in the midst of the Rhine, near a little city called Bin- 
gen : but the rats threw themselves by infinite heaps into the Rhine, 
and swam to the foot of the tower; and clambering up the wall, 
entered therein, and fell upon the archbishop, gnawing and biting, 
and throtling and tearing, and tugging him most miserably, ti!l he 
died. This tower is yet to be seen, and at this day is called Rats 
the Tower. It is also remarkable, that while the archbishop was 
yet alive, and in perfect health, the rats knawed and razed out his 
Dame, written and painted upon many walls. 


















7. The Romans under Titus had entered the temple of Jerusa- 
lem: the Jews set fire to it, with a purpose to drive them thence, 
| or consume them there ; amongst many others that were distress- 
ed in the flames, was one Artorius, who having espied below his 
® comrade Lucius, called to him with a loud voice, that he would 
make him heir of all he had, if he would stand to receive him, as 
he leaped down, into his arms: he readily came, and stood to re- 
ceive him: Artorius was saved; but Lucius, oppressed with the 
fall of him, was so bruised upon the stones, that he died. 


8. A certain priest, that was well skilled in swimming, and grop- 
ing for fish, had in a deep place under the banks, caught a perch, 
which, to hold the better he put into his mouth, and 40 swam 
back to his companions: the perch, with her struggling, slipt so 


ai far into his throat, that the miserable priest was strangled by it, 
tok Botwithstanding all the endeavours his associates could use to the 
‘confamg Contrary. 
nd th 9. Anacreon, an ancient lyrick poet, having outlived the usual 
re the Standard of life, and yet endeavouring to prolong it by drinking the 


ter, juice of raisins, was choaked with the stone that happened to fall 
fost 0 the liquor in straining it. 


10. Julius Cesar was importuned by his wife Calphurnia, not to 
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2. Anastasius the emperour was slain with lightning ; so wy 
Strabo the father of Pompey the Great; so was also Garus the em. 
peror, who succeeded Probus, whilat he lodged with his army up. 
on the river Tigris. 


8. Alexander, the Elean philosopher, swimming ovér the rive 
Alpheus, fell with his breast upon a sharp reed, which lay hid up 
der the water, and received such a wound thereby, that he die 
upon it. 

4. Heraclius, the Ephesian, fell into a dropsy, and was thereupa 
advised by the physicians to anoint himself all over with cow-dung, 
and so to sit in the warm sun; his servant had left him alone, an 
the dogs, supposing him to be a wild beast, fell upon him, and kil- 
ed him. ; 

5. In the nineteenth year of queen Elizabeth, at the assized 
Oxford, July 1577, one Rowland Jenks, a Popish bookseller, fer 
dispersing scandalous !pamphlets, defamatory to the queen am 
state, was arraigned and condemned; but on the sudden then 
arose a damp that almost all present were in danger of bei 
smothered. The jurors died that instant. Soon after died #§ 
Robert Bell, lord chief baron; sir Robert de Oly, sir William Bd 
ington; Mr. de Oly, high sheriff; Mr. Wearnam, Mr. Dan 
Mr. Fettiplace, Mr. Harcourt, Justices; Mr. Kerle, Mr. Nasi 
Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Foster, gentlemen of geod account ; Serjeail 
Barnham, an excellent pleader; three husared persons presenti 
sickened and died within the town, and two hundred more sicke 
ing died in other places ; amongst whom there was neither woms 
nor child. 

6. Anno Dom. 968, Hatto, the second duke of Franconia, sit 
named Bonosus, abbot of Fulden, was chosen archbishop of Menull 
In his time was a grievous dearth; and the poor being real 
to starve for want of food, he caused great companies of them tol 
gathered, and put into barns, as if there they should receive com 
and other relief: but he caused the barns to be set on fire, and ti 
poor to be consumed therein ; saying withal, that they were 
rats that did eat up the fruits of the land. But not long after, a 
army of rats gathered themselves together (no man.can tell 
whence) and set upon him so furiously, that into what places 
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ever he retired, they would come and fall upon him ; if he climbed 
on high into chambers, they would ascend the wall, and enter at the 
windows, and other small chinks and crevices: the more men at- 
tempted to do them away, the more furious they seemed, and the 
more they encreased in their number. The wretched prelate, see- 
ing he could find no place by land safe for him, resolved to seek 
some refuge by the waters, and got into a boat, to convey himself 
to a tower, in the midst of the Rhine, near a little city called Bin- 
gen: but the rats threw themselves by infinite heaps into the Rhine, 
and swam to the foot of the tower; and clambering up the wall, 
entered therein, and fell upon the archbishop, gnawing and biting, 
and throtlin,; and tearing, and tugging him most miserably, till he 
died. This tower is yet to be seen, and at this day is called Rats 
the Tower. It is also remarkable, that while the archbishop was 
yet alive, and in perfect health, the rats knawed and razed out his 
name, written and painted upon many walls. 
























7. The Romans under Titus had entered the temple of Jerusa- 
lem: the Jews set fire to it, with a purpose to drive them thence, 
or consume them there ; amongst many others that were distress- 
ed in the flames, was one Artorius, who having espied below his 
comrade Lucius, called to him with a loud voice, that he would 
make him heir of all he had, if he would stand to receive him, as 
he leaped down, into his arms: he readily came, and stood to re- 
ceive him: Artorius was saved; but Lucius, oppressed with the 
fall of him, was so bruised upon the stones, that ‘he died. 


8. A certain priest, that was well skilled in swimming, and grop- 
| ing for fish, had in a deep place under the banks, caught a perch, 
which, to hold the better he put into his mouth, and so swam 
back to his companions: the perch, with her struggling, slipt so 
far into his throat, that the miserable priest was strangled by it, 
notwithstanding ali the endeavours his associates could use to the 
contrary. 

9. Anacreon, an ancient lyrick poet, having outlived the usual 
standard of life, and yet endeavouriog to prolong it by drinking the 
enti ice of raisins, was choaked with the stone that happened to fall 
daa into the liquor in straining it. 


10. Julius Cesar was importuned by his wife Calphurnia, not to 
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goon a certain day into the senate house ; because the night before 
sie had dreamed he was killed there by many wounds. He haj 
often notice by Spurina to take care of himself on the ides of 
March. One thrust a note into his hand as he was entering the 
senate-house, shewing him his danger, and the names of the con. | 
spirators ; but he put it among therest of his papers, never read i, 
and so was barbarously murdered. 


li. The wife of the fifth earl of Bedford, and mother to the ex. 
cellent lord William Russel, died before her husband was advanced 
to the dukedom. The manner of her death was remarkable: she 
was very accomplished in mind as well-as person, though she wa 
the danghter of Robert Car, earl of Somerset, by the dissolug 
countess of Essex. But the guilt of her parents, and the murde 
of sir Thomas Overbury, had been industriously concealed from 
her,.so that all she knew was their conjugal felicity, and their living 
la:t¢rly in the same house withort ever meeting. Coming one da 
into her lord’s study, her mince oppressed and weakened by the 
death of Jord Williem Russel, th: earl being abruptly called aWaf | 
her eye, it is supposed, bein“: suddenly caught by a thin folio, whic 
was lettered * Trial of the Lar: and Countess of Somerset,” she 
took it down, ard turning over the leaves, was struck to the hean| 
by the guilt ard conviction of her parents. She fell back, andwis 
found by ber husband dead iw ‘hat posmre, with the book lying 
open before her. 


12. At Fottenhum, in the ycar 1789, died John Ardesoif, Esq.1 : 
young man of large fortune, and in the splendour of his carriages 
and horses rivalled by few country gentlemen. Mr. Arsedoif wa 
very ford of cock-fighting, and hud a favourite cock on whichh 
had won on many profitable matches. The last bet he laid on thay 
cock hk lost, which so enraged him, that he had the bird tied tos 
spit and roasted alive before a large fre. The screams of the mit 
erable animal were so affecting, that so:ac gentlemen who wet 
present attempted to interfere, which so enraged Mr. Ardesoif, the 
he seized a poker, and with the most fr cious vehemence decleted 
that he would kill the frst man who interposec ; but in the mids 
ef his passionate asseverations he fell down dead upon the spot. 
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DRUNKENNESS, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


* |}. Lonrcerus speaks of one who was violently assaulted by the 
@e +emptations of the devil to commit one of these three sins, either 
ie to be drunk once, or commit adultery with the wile of his neigh- 
pour, or else murder his neighbour. At last, being overcome, he 
yielded to commit the first, as judging it a crime that had less hor- 
rourin it than either of the others. But being drunk, he was. easily 
| thrust on to the rest, which before he had feared : for the flame of 
lust being kindled with his luxury, he feared not to violate the chas- 
tity of his neighbour's wife : and the husband casually “surprising 
him, and desirous to revengé himself of the injury he had sus- 
tained, received a mortal wound in his hand, whereof he soon after 
died. Thus he that had given way to drunkenness, was also invol- 
ved in adultery and murder. » 


2, A gentleman having been revelling abroad, was returning 
home when it was late at night, his head, overladen with wine, 
proved too heavy for the rest of his body; so that he fell down in 
the street, not able to rise, through the feebleness of his legs. He 
| had his sword by his side ; when another coming by that way, and 
} hearing the voice of his enemy at some distance, suddenly snatch- 
ed out the drunkard’s sword, and having run it into the heart'@f 
his adversary, left it sticking in the wound, and in all haste hurried 
wee himself away from the place. The watch at that time chanced ® 

pass by, who, finding a man lie dead, with a sword in his body, and 

this drunken person lying near him, with his scabbard empty, 

they took him to the magistrate, who, having received such ap- 
¥ parent testimony against him, committed him to prison: he was 
hanged for the murder, though innocent ; and afterwards the trac 
murderer, being to be hanged for some other matter, confegged it 
was himself who had made use of the sword to act his own L 
revenge, 


3. The eraperour Zeno had made himself odious by the death 
of many illustrious persons; and besides led a life sufficiently-cor- 
rupted and debauched, which was followed by a violent death. For, 
B say some, being much addicted to gluttony and drunkenness, he 

me ould fall dowp void of.all sense and reason, little differing from a 
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dead man ; and being also hated by his wife Ariadac, she caug 
him to be taken up in one of those drunken fits, and carried ovt 
dead into one of the imperial monuments, which she ordered to 
closed upon him, and covered with a massy stone ; afterwards, be. 
ing returned to sobriety, he sent forth lamentable cries ; but th 
empress commanded none should regard him, and so he miserabhy 
perished. 

4. In the year 1446, there was a wedding near Zeghebuic, cele 
brated as it appears with such unheard-of intemperate and diss 
lute doings, that there died of extreme surfeiting, by excessive: 
drinking, no less than nine-score persons, men and women. 


5. Arcesilaus, the son of Scythus, an academick philosopher, 
at the age of seventy-five, drank so much wine, that the intemper 
ate liberty he then took brought him first into madness, and from 
thence to death itself. 


INSTANCES OF INTENSE APPLICATION TO 
STUDY. 


THE power of unremitted appiication in any pursuit is wonder 
ful ; but in that of arts and learning it is almost equal to genius ik 
self: and when genius and industry are united, they seldom fail 
westow immortality on their professors. 


1..Dr. Reynolds, when the heads of the university of Oxfol 
came to visit him in his last sickness, which he had contracted 
merely by bis exceeding pains in his studies, (whereby he brouglt 
his withered body to a mere skeleton) they earnestly persuaded him 
that he would not (ferdere substantiam prrofiter accidentia) “ 


his qife for learning.” He with a smile answered out of the pot 


“ Nec frofiter vitam vivendi fierdere causas ;” 


Nor to save life, lose that for which L liye. 


2.. Thomas Aquinas was so very intent upon his rm editations 
in his readings, that he saw not such as stood before “iim, nor he 
the voices of such as spoke to him ; so that the corporeal sens 
seemed to have relinquished their proper offices to attend upontit 
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soul, or at least were not able to perform them when the soaliwes 
determined tobe thoroughly employed. 


3. Jacobus Milichius, a German physician, was so inflamed with 

a passionate desire of learning, that he would ‘not spare himself 
even when ill in respect of his health, and when old age began to 
grow upon him. When some of his friends would reprehend this 
over-eagerness of his, and his too much to his studies, 
his reply was that of Solon, “ I grow old i in g many things.” 
He was so careful and sparing afterwards of his time, that no man 
could find him at his own house, but that he was either reading or 
writing something, or else (which was very rare with him) he was 
playing at tables, a sport which he much delighted in after dinner. 
After supper, and in the night, he was at his studies and at his lu- 
cubrations ; which was the reason that he slept but little, and was 
e cause of that disease which took away his life: for the 
has oe and unreasonable attention of his mind to his studies, 
was doubtless the occasion of the affliction which he had in his 
brain and stomach, so that he died of an apopiexy, Nov. 10, 1759. 


OF PERSONS SKILLED IN THE TONGUES. 


1, Miraaepates, the great king of Pontus, had no less than 
twenty-two countries under his government, yet was he used to an- 
swer all these ambassadours in the language of his country ; so 
he spake to them without the help of, any interpreter. A 
onderful evidence of a very singular memory, that could so dis- 
tinctly lay up such a diversity of stores, and so faithfully, as that he 
could call for them at his pleasure. 


2. Andreas Masius was a great linguist, for besides the Italian 

French, Spanish, and the rest of the languages of Europe, heyyas 
also of no mean skill in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriack. 
huanus gives him this character: “A man of a sincere, candid, 
nd open disposition, endowed with rare and abstruse learning, and 
», tothe knowledge ofthe Hebrew, Chaldee, and the rest.of the 
iental tongues, had added exceeding piety, and a diligent study 

Dt ihe holy scriptures, as appears by his commentary. He_ wrote 
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learnedly en Joshua, and assisted Arias Montanus in the edition 
the king of Spain’s bible ; and firstvof all illustrated the Syriack id. 
iom, with grammatical precepts, and_a lexicon. 


8. Gulielmus Canterus, born 1542, besides his own Belgig 
tongue, was skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, the German, French, 
and Italian: so that’ one saith of him: “ If any would desire ty 
specimen of a studious person, and one who had wholly devoted 
himself to learning, he may find it exactly expressed in the pers 
of Gulielmus.Canterus.” 


ADMIRABLE WORKS OF SOME ARTISTS, 


1. In the ‘twentieth year of queen Elizabeth, Mark Scaligh t 
blacksmith, made a lock, consisting of eleven pieces of iron, sted 
and brass, all which, together with a pipe-key to it, weighed by 
one grain of goki: he made also achain of gold, consisting of forty. 
three links, whereunto having fastened the lock and key befor: 
mentioned, he put the chain about a flea’s neck, which drew then 
all with ease. All them together, lock and key, chain and flea, 
ing weighed, the weight of them was but one grain and a half. 


2. Praxiteles was a curious worker in imagery ; he made a staivt 
of Venus for the Gnidians so lively, that a certain young man & 
came so amorous of it, that the excess of his love deprived himd 
his senses. This piece of art was estcemed at that rate by kig 
Nicomedes, that whereas. the Gnidians, owed him a vast samd 
inoney, he offered to take that statue in full satisfaction for his debt 


3. In the duke of Florence’s garden at Pratoline, is the statued 
Pan sitting on a stool with a wreathed pipe in his hand, and that 
Syrinx beckoning him to play on his pipe. Pan, putting away hi 
stogl, and standing up, plays on the pipe; this done, he looks 
his mistress as if he expected thanks from her, takes the ste 
again. and sits down with a sad countenance; There is a statues 
a laundress beating @ buck, turning the clothes up and down witht 
hand gnd battledore, wherewith she beats them in the water. Thet 
is the statute of Fame loudly sounding her trumpet ; an artific 
toad creeping to and fro ; a dragon bowing down his head to dm 
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water, and then vomiting it up again; with divers pieces of art; 
that administer wonder and delight to the beholders. 
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4, The abbot of Baigne, a man of great wit, and who had the 
art of inventing hew musical instruments, being in the service of 
Lewis XI. king of France, was ordered by that prince to get him 
a concert of swiaes’ voices, thinking it impossifile, The abbot was 
not surprised, but asked money for the performance, which was 
immediately delivered him; and he wrought a thing as singular 
as ever was seen. For out ofa great number of hogs, of several 
ages, which he got together, and placed under a tent or pavilliog, 
covered with velvet, before which he had a table of wood, painted, 
with a certain number of keys, he made an organical instrument, 
» We and as he played upon the said keys, with little spikes which ‘prick - 
i ed the hogs, he made them cry in such order and consonance, as 
atame bighly delighted the king and bis company, 
te 













5. At Dantzie, in Poland, there was set up a’rare invention for 
weaving four or five webs at a time, Without any human help. It 
was an engine that moved of itself, and would work night and day. 
This invention was suppressed, because it would have ruined the 
poor people of the town, and the artificer was secretly destroyed. 


6. In Flonida, and other places of the West Indies, the inhabi- 
tants made garments of feathers with’ marvelous art and curiosity, 
as also rare and exquisite pictures: for in those countries there are 
birds of rare and exquisite plumage, of very gay and gaudy colours, 
such as put down all the pride of the peacock : they mingle vari- 
ety of colours in such an almirable medley, that they make. a very 
glorious show. Fernando Cortez, the. Spaniard, found abundance 
of these curious works ia theypalace of Montezuma, the emp: rour 
of Mexico, which. were so excellent, that. none could make. in silk, 
wax, or needlework, any thing comparable tothem. Nay,he adds, 
that they were so artificial and neat, that they cannot be described 
in writing, or presentedote the imagination, unless.a man sees them. 


7. Keneth, king of Scotland, had slain Cruthlintus the sgp, and 
Malcolmus Duffus the king, and kinsman of Fenella: she, to be 
reyenged of the murderer, caused a statue to be framed with ad- 
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mirable art. In one of the hands of it was an apple of gold s¢ 
full of precious stones, which whosoever touched, was immediately . 
slain with many darts, which the statue threw or shot at him. Ke. 
neth suspecting nothing, was invited to this place, and being slaiy 
in this manner, Fenella escaped over to Ireland. 


8. Petrus Ramus@ells us of a wooden eagle and iron fly, mak 
by Regiomontanus, a famous mathematician of Nuremberg, wher. 
of the first few forth out of the city alofi in the air, met the em 
perour Maximilian a good way off, coming towards it; and having 
saluted him, returned again, waiting on him to the city gates. The 
second, at a feast, whereto he had invited his familiar friends, flee 
forth from his hand, and taking a round returned thither again, | 
the great astonishment of the beholders: both which the excellex 
pen of the noble Du Bartas rarely expressed : 


Why should I rot that wooden eagle mention, 
_ learned German’s late admir’d invention, 

Which mounting from his fist that framed her, 

Flew far to meet the German emperour ? 

And, baving met him, with her nimble train, 


And pliant wings turning about again, 
Follow’d him close unto the castle gate 

Of Nuremberg; whom all their shews of state, 
Streets hang’d with arras, arches curious built, 
Grey-headed senate, and youths gallantries, 
Grac’d not.so much as only this device. 


He goes on, and thus describes the fly : 


Once as this artist, more with mirth than meat, 
Féasted some friends whom he esteemed great, 
Forth from his hand an iron dy flew out ; 
Which having flown a’ perfect round-about, 
With weary wings return’d unto her master > 
And as judicious on his arm he plac’d her. 
©! wit divine, that in the narrow womb 
Of a small fly, could find sufficient room 

*Por all those springs, wheels, counterpoise and chains, 
Which stood instead of life, and blood, and veins ! 
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FAC SIMILES 
Or THE HAND-WRITINGS OF THE Foun PRESIDENTS. 


SpE Et: 


We were requested, by a correspondent, to insert these in our 
last number, but the communication was made so late, there was 
not time sufficient to get the engraving done. 

To give more than their respective signatures, we presume need- 
less—and it was with some difficulty these were obtained. That 
of President WasnineTon, was written at Valley-Forge, March 
29,1778; Mr. Apvams’, while President, in 1798; Mr. Jerrer- 


son’s, in 1803——and Mr, Maprson’s, while Secretary of State, in 
1804, 
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POPULARITY....A PRAGMENY. 


* * * * He is not better for being popular than for being druny 
The wine raises his spirits for a time, he becomes giddy, and nex 
morning is sick. Js it not so with popularity ? Popularity, si, & 
is a silly thing—Sir, a very silly thing. I have known a professed } 
gamester, a notorious swindler, a broken deputy sheriff, or a public 
defaulter, as popular as a Secretary of State. Any man will k 
popular if he will take pains. But no pains, no exertions will ¢- 
able him to retain it. - 

But if a man preserves his integrity, he will cértainly retain hi 
popularity. | 
_ [deny it, flatly deny it. 1 will grant you aman who retains lis 
"> integrity will retain the esteem of the wise and enlightened. Bu 
the esteem of the wise and enlightened is not popularity, or any 
thing like it. Else, why are our most virtuous citizens shaded in 
the retirement of private life ?~-Why are they in obscurity? To 
emerge into day they cannot sacrifice every thing that gives them 
dignity. The sounds of drums, trumpets, huzzas, shouting, 
fighting, drinking, carrying about. in chairs or on shoulders ; this 
is popularity, and this may be ebtained by the most worthless ma 
alive. A traitor, a tory, a blasphemer, have in their turns bea 
popular in this way. How long will such popularity last? Doe 
it depend on integrity? No! Does it depend on scieyce, know 
ledge and information ‘—No ! Does it depend on publick honesty 
or economy? No! Does it depend on those virtues which embek 
lish private life? No! 

What does it depend on ? 

Tam sure I cannot tell you, and every man who possesses or his 
lost_his popularity will tell you the same. I have known a ma 
popular and unpopular half a dozen times.in bis life, and the-on 
with as much propricty as the other. 

Popularity, sir, should be the-voluntary approbation of the per 
ple. » 

Lnpossible, sir, the voluntary approbation of the people. neve 
followed.a man forthpee years togethers. The people have alwajs 
some object in view, and he who promotes it, is always sure 0 
being popular, 
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You ask me if a man in retaining his integrity, cannot also re- 
tain his popularity. He may fora short time. “The people are 
restless, and soon grow tired of a good thing. His enemies or his 
friends would soon find some fault. But there is one sort of popu- 
larity which I wish to possess, and which pe virtuous man ever lost. 

Whiat’s that ? 

It is the esteem of those who are able to see and to judge wis- 
dem and science by the energies of their own minds. Such men 
would neither huzza at my windows, or get drunk to my health. 
They would approve aetions by looking into my motives, and fore- 
seeing their consequences. This is genuine popularity. Such I 
should wish to obtain, and every other I should despise: If such 
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his cannot be obtained, it is better to have none. 
«| 
ut emesis ate - 






BONES. 


Every man, as Shandy says, has his hobby-horse. It is cer- 
ain, however, that all men have bones—in their bodies a sufficient 
number, could they be contented ; but they must, forsooth, have 
ther bones. 

The sfatecmen’s bone is a good place. Look at him while he 
ov: Mamepicks it, what a snarling he makes, if amy one dares but approach 
tj there he keeps gnawing and gnawing, until a stronger cur 
natches it from him ; yet he never loses sight of his favourite bone, 

Two great dogs snarled for many years about a bone, and just 

they were about to divide it amicably, in comes a Jittle fupipy, 
nd snatching up the bone, ran away with it. 

The /awyer has his bone—a good fee—which he keeps mumb- 
ng at, until he can get no more marrow, then leaves off, in hopes 
pf another. 

The farson has an ecclesiastical bone—a good living. No cur 
narls more when he has got it, but he is a spaniel all over before 
ebone is thrown at him; yet on the very sight of it cries “ Vole 
-fiscopari,” which being interpreted is, I am exceedingly glad te 
et atte! . 

The physician, too, has his bone, which is most commonly a bone 
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of contention between him and the patient ; the latter wishing to. 
well, and the former inclining .to prolong the distemper. They 
are pretty pickings from medical bones, ' 

The merchant has an excellent bone in time of war—there is, 
deal of meat on his bone, and the juices and marrow are rich ay 
palatable. 

The trading justice has many excellent bones. Indeed, evey 
pocr or rich devil who comes under his knowledge, is a bay 
which he will not throw into prison until he has picked it quit 
clean. 

A new flay is an excellent bone for a critick ; and although he 
be most ignorantly tootitiess, he keeps mumbling and mumblingit 
in his mouth, until he has beslabbered half the newspaper with i, 
This kind of cur barks loud, as well as snarls. 

Every man, therefore, has his bone; every man will pick hi 
bone, and keep it as long as_he can. 


+ lg, Ie 


DISEASE OF LOVE,’ 


It wae an old saying of my grandmother (by the father’s side) 
that more freofile died of love than of scratched fingers.” Ano® 


‘Amone the diseases which shorten life, and add numbers ® 
the bills of mortality, there is one which I am surprised la 
never been admitted into the catalogue, and for which physicias 
have hitherto prescribed no remedy whatever; though from log 
and sedulous observation I am convinced, that useful membersd 
society are cut off by it every year—I mean the malady of low 
which though hitherto considered simply as a passion, is, I #@ 
clearly of opinion, a disease, and like all others subject to the op 
eration of physical causes. — 

The ancients, who were in many, if not in every respect wis 
than we, seem to have considered it in the same light, when ti 
prescribed for its cure a leap from the promontory of Leucadia 
and it appears from various records, that this experiment operated 
like some physical remedies—it either killed or cured the patie 
——--The prince of Conde was radically cured of love, by copit 
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bleeding, and a sure and never-failing remedy will be found, as 

some learned philosophers assert, in running away from the object 

occasioning the malady. It were much to be wished, that these 

S retreating gentlemen, in the plenitude of their wisdom, had fairly 
teld us how this article of running away might be accomplished, 
for 1 do not remember when I was mortally in love with Miss 
Ethelinda Celestina Dormerse, I was as incapable of running away 
from her as if I had been tied neck and heels to her girdle. Ovid, 
simamed JVizso, from the length of his nose, attempted to cure the 
youth of Rome by precept and poetry, but it is very well known that 
pot one of them was ever the better for his nostrums. 

In the course of my enquiries into this subject, I have discover- 
ed numerous instances of the sudden, melancholy and mortal ef- 
fects of this terrible disorder, upon the constitutions of our young 
bucks. A number of the most remarkable I wrote down from time 

Stotime, and now give them to the publick as I find them recorded 
in my memorandum book. 

Simon Shadow lost his life by a sigh from Miss Julia Loveday, 
who had just been reading an account of the tragical death of Niven 
De !’Encloe’s physical lap-dog. 

Solomon Shyface was struck dead by a glance through a key- 
hole—owner of the eye not known. 

Samuel Snipe drowned in a flood of tears, shed by Jenny Dera; | 
ar the loss of her favourite tortoiseshell comb, with real pearl edges. 
Jacob Mitten, struck stone blind by Susan Flash’s bright eyes, 
and died in three days universally lamented. 
~ Sampson Peerwell ran stark mad on stealing a glance over Patty 
ucker’s left shoulder. 
Jack Flash, murdered in cold blood by a caper which Kitty Hop- 
cut in dancing a cotillion at the last assembly. 
Harry Harmless attempting to take Miss Starch’s hand, was 
truck down by a six wrinkle frown, “and word spake never more.” 
Ichabod Slender, esq. went into a decline at the sight of a bare 
how, et cetera, carelessly displayed from a window. | 
William Sly-Look, in stooping down to avoid a mortal glance 
rom Miss Stare’s eyes, was killed by a shot from the lace Work 
locks of her flesh coloured silken hose. g 
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Tim Nightshade died in ecstacies, while dreaming about Mi 
Nelly Transparent’s fascinating charms—and Bob Look-Out ~ 
mad after a rich heiress, and fancied her a money bag. 

Nat Nimble, endeavouring to clade an arrow from Miss Squiny, 
right eye, received a random shot from her sharp left, which kilg 
him outright—while his particular friend Tim Dangle, Was ung 
tunately shot by a lock of Molly Curl’s auburn hair. 

Michael Gander, esq. Walter Sensitive, Paul Finder, and Dice 
Goslin, gent. standing close together, were all four struck downy 
an artificial smile from Miss Betsy Mantrap. 

Jeremiah Jocelin, thrown into a fever by a burning blush ti 
mantled over the cheek of a young lady from the country, 

“Sally Nude threw off her camel hair shaw] at a late concert. 

David Pudding, suffocated at a dancing party, on observing 
Prudy Prim muffled up to the eyes, as an example of decorum 
dress to the rest of her sex. It was however whispered that] 
vy’s death was occasioned by the enormous size of his 
neck cloth. ; 

My list contains a variety of those examples of “hair 
*scapes’’ of recoveries alter long and desperate struggle 
gering, tedious and long wished for deaths, which I forbear toa 
merate, having, I trust, fully conyinced you of the truth of my} 
sition, that love is more of a disease than a passion. 

The object I have in view in making this long eplile is 
gentlemen of leisure and condition may be induced to devott 
least, a part of both tothe finding out a remedy for this m 
less dangerous than the leap from the white cliff of Leucadiaé 
less cooling than copious bleeding, which by no means agrees¥ 
the Jate severe season. Many of my good friends being at pre 
precluded by the ice from labouring in their great ‘ vocation; 
having nothing else to do, have tumbled even into the very extrem 
of love, and if not speedily relieved, must either marry or give Up 
ghost. For myself too I have lately received such a desp 
wound from one of Cupid’s fiery arrows, which glanced ino 
heart, on the sunny ray of a sparkling eye, that I fear I shall 
live to finish an ode to the spring, which I began last winter. 

LAUNCELOT LOUNGE 
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DEATH THE SUREST CONSTABLE. 
Some few months ago, Mr. ——-, a Frenchman, being in debt; 


S was beset continually by the bailiffs; and being one morning in- 


formed by the maid of the house where he lodged, that the Philis« 
tines were hanging about the door, he immediately packed up 
every article he had of apparel, even to his shirt, hastened into bed, 
and requested the servant to secure the box in her room, telling 
her, if they asked for him, to say he was at home. They knocked 
and enquired, and being answered in the affirmative, they were di- 
rected to his garret ; tapping at his door, they’were told to come 
in, and going to the bed side they asked if he was Mr. C—— 
“ Yes,”—* Then we have writ against you for— Ah! ah !” said 
Monsieur—* let-aemne see—ha! you take my ody ! your ‘writ 
say.” Yes, you must get up and go, with us—come, make haste, 
and dress yourself.”-—Begar, I have no dress.”—** No dress ' what 


do you mean by that ? Come, come, we can’t loiter here ; get up.” 


—Upon my vard, all my dress at de pawn-broker—~you take my 
body, your writ say—no dress”—and immediately he sprang from 
the bed in furie naturalibus, and danced about the room ; being a 
perfect Esau, he made a most grotesque appearance. The myrmi- 
dons in vain insisted on his dressing, while he reiterated “ take my 
body !” “ Why, who will take you in such a state !” “ I cannot 
tell,” said he, “ you take my body”—“ D—-n your body ! Come 
along, Flanigan, we’ll have him as yet some how or other, d—-n 
his body !” and for that time they left him.—The Frenchman 
hastily equipped himself, and instantly changed his lodgings ; in a 
few weeks after, the fewerful arrester of mortale seized him, and 
Jorever freed him from trouble. 


THE AFFECTIONATE HUSBAND. 


Tue wife of Mr, ——, of whom he was most doatingly fond, 
eiug taken extremely ill on the continent, died on the road in the 
south of France——When she found her dissolution approaching, 

made him promise to convey her corpsg to England, Accord- 
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ingly, he travelled with the coffin fixed upon the top of the chaise. 
one evening, stopping at a village, where he found but an indiffe. 
ent ina, he asked what accommodation he could have ? They 
swered that they had but one room, their best being occupied by 
some strangers, and that there was no other provision in the hou, 
than some eggs, and meat fresh killed. But walking into th 
kitchen he saw a couple of fine fowls roasting, bespoken, as tk 
host informed him by the company above stairs. * Pray then" 
said Mr. ——, “ be so good as to go tothe gentlemen, and tell then 
that an English gentleman, very hungry and fatigued, presents is 
respects to them, and will esteem it asa particular favour if they 
will let him have one of the fowls ;” The message being deliver 
to the Frenchmen, the answer was, That if the Englishman we 
favour them with his company, he should be very welcome ww} 
take of their supper. Accordingly alter having been informedt 
the supper was upon the table, and ordered his servants to fol 
him with the coffin, Mr. —— entered the room ; many com 
ments passed on each side, and the Frenchmen, protested the 
selyes happy at having so favourable an occasion of shewing td 
respects to an Englishman, But when they saw two men cit 
with the coffin upon their shoulders, and set it down on thek 
close to their master, terrour and consternation rendered them? 
most motionless ; which Mr. perceiving, he said—* I ret 
you, gentlemen, my grateful thanks for your kind invitation, 
beg p.rdon for net acquainting you that my wife must be al» 
the party ; for as she was, when alive, my constant compat 
nothing shall ever separate us while she remains above grout 
The Frenchmen, recovered from their fright, began to set u 
Mr. in a serious manner, ordering the coffin-bearer to takt! 
out of the room : but Mr. drew his hanger, and swore! 
he would cut up the first man who should attempt to remove ! 
corpse of his dear wife. The resolute tone and manner in ¥ 
he spoke, so terrified them that they all scampered away as fas 
their fears could take them, and leftthe victorious and eccentt 
Mr. in quiet possession of beth the room and supper, 
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LONDON PARAGRAPHS. 


i 


Piekpockets——Since it has been the fashion for the publick to 
resort tothe Green Park to walk on Sunday evenings, much incon- 
venience has been experienced by the smallness of the gate in 
Piccadilly, opposite Clarges-strect, from the great numbers that 
are going in andout of it: the pickpockets took advantage of this, 
and have been in constant attendance there for some time past, and 
have committed several considerable robberies there, In conse- 
quence or which a letter was sent to Mr. Reap, informing him of 
the circumstance, and he very properly ordered Taunton, Croker, 
and 7. Limberick, to attend there on Sunday evening last—-The 
officers concealed themselves to watch for well known characters, 
when they observed the notorious Bod Barney and his companion 
Dick Robins, pass in and out of the Park several times, at the little 
gate, and loiter about there; and when they were hastening to- 
wards the gute, to take the robbers into custody, they observed there 
was avery great pressure, women crying murder, and children 
trodden under foot ; the officers were convinced these pickpockets 
had caused the confusion ; they therefore forced themselves into 
the crowd, and found Barney close to the wall, endeavouring to 
s prevent the people from going out; they secured him, but his com- 
panions made their escape. About ten minutes after, Croker and 
T. Limberick went into Piccadilly again, when Robins was safe- 
ly secured. They underwent an examination before Mr, Read, 
when, in addition to their being known pickpockets, Croker said he 
was a receiver of stolen goods. Mr. Read very properly convicted 
them as rogues, vagabonds, and reputed thieves. 


London Sessions—Several cases of assault have been tried lately. 
Thomas Kinnon was sentenced to two years imprisonment, for a 
criminal indelicacy towards a youth ; and Benjamin Jackson was 


sentenced to six months imprisonment for an assault on a watch- 
Than, 


ine 
A female belonging to a family of rank, is on ber way from Ed- 

inburgh, to be embarked on the Eolus, the ship hired by govern- 

ment tg carry out a cargo of fair settlers for Botany Bay. The 
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offence for which this lady was sentenced to be transperted, yp 
believe, was shoplifting. 


A methodist preacher, in an address to his brethren, calls then 
‘o take the edd, with all their artillery, against the arch-enemy of 
aankind—* Satan,” adds he, “ must be beaten out of all his strong 
-alds, viz. play-houses, gin-shops, gambling-houses, smoking-cluby 
cc. where his agents anc: crimpis are to be found night and day,” 


There is at present in the 53d regiment, a private of the nam 
\W’Carty, perhaps the greatest in Europe ; being near seven fer 
vad an half high. 


8 all Profits—A quaker sold a piece of goods to a person, fo 
which he asked two guineas, and on the gentleman’s objection# 
price repli-d, “ Indeed friend we cannot sell it for less, I only ge 
two siillings and sixpence by thee ;” on which the gentleman pai 
the money and departed: immediately one of the partners—< 
whom there was four—who had been standing near and heard th 
whole, said ‘friend Joel, didn’st thou mistake when thou said tw 
shillings and sixpence was the whole profit, thee knows we get ta 
shillings by the goods.”—“ True,” replied Joel ; “but I said 
the man J only get two shillings and sixpence by thee, whichis 
the truth; then there is two shillings and sixpence for thee, a 
the same for each of our friends.” 


At a late review of a volunteer corps, not twenty miles from York, 
the major, who gave the word, not finding the men so experts 
he wished, was perpetually calling “4s you were—As you were ;' 
and putting them twice through the ordered maneuvre. The 
specting officer at length losing all patience, exclaimed, “ As yo 
were !—No, I'll be d—d if you are as you were ; for you are ne 
half so good as you were the last time I saw you.” 


Boxing. —A casual rencontre took place recently between Fit} 
—the Young Ruffian—and Ned Belcher, the elder of the notel 
bruisers of that name. It happened at a publick house near Leict 
ster-square, where Firby, who was once vanquished in a pitehel 
battle with Jem Belcher, met with the brother, and supposing hit 
at first sight to be his formidable opponent, accosted him witht 
how d’ye do? On finding his mistake, he gave Belcher a disdalt 
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fy] push, who possesses what is termed, technically, the pluck of 
| the breed ; and although a cripple, the blood of the Belcher flowed 
| in him, and he demanded an explanation for such conduct. The 
Young Ruffian, with that fierceness which is his characteristick, 
made a hit at Belcher without ceremony, but he stopped it, and put 
in one on the neck ef the Ruffian, and they closed and fell. The 
fight was now begun, and was also nearly finished, for Belcher, in the 
second round, gave his opponent a éaste, who relinquished the com- 


bat, complaining of deing hurt. 


On Monday, the 6th instant, a desperate battle was fought in a 
field near thie Jew’s Harp-house, between a journeyman baker, and 
‘a Waiter at a tavern in St. Mary-le-bone ; when after a hard con- 
test of one hour and ten minutes, the former was obliged to be 
taken off the field, but mot until he had left the victor very little 
reason to boast of his victory, he having sustained a very severe 
milling. ‘The quarrel originally occurred from a one-pound note. 


ANECDOTE OF MATHER BYLES. 


In the year 1732, governour Belcher made an excursion to the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, to visit the several tribes of Indians. 
He took his passage in the Scarborough man of war, captain (af- 
terwards admiral) Durell, then on the Boston station ; and invited © 
Mather Byles, a young clergyman of Boston, to accompany him, as 
chaplain. Mather Byles declined the invitation: but the gover- 
nour used the following stratagem to obtain him. He prevaiied on 
the chaplain to exchange pulpits with Byles, on a Sunday. The 
ship was then at anchor below the castle, and after service, the gov- 
ernour sent for Byles to come on board in the castle barge, with 
the captain of the castle, to drink tea, and take his leave of him. 
The captain of the castle (being in the secret) took a French leave, 
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and went back in his barge, leaving Byles in the cabin ; the ship 
came to sail, and carried him off. 
The governour had provided all necessaties for him, and he sy. 
mitted. : 
They visited the eastern parts, as far as Penobscot, that week: 
and the next Sunday arrived in Casco bay. Byles was called upm 
to perform divine service, which he did; but on enquiry, no psalm 
book could be found on board ; singing was therefore omitted inf 
the morning: and by the afternoon, Byles, by the governour’s r 
quest, composed a hymn which was sung by the company. 
When the report of this incident reached Boston, Mr. Joseph 
Green, a young gentleman of a poetick and waggish turn, wrote, 
‘burlesque on it, which Mr. Byles parodied. 


The Original Psalm, composed by Mr. Bylee. 


Great God! thy works our wonder raise, 
To thee our swelling notes belong ; 
While skies, and winds, and.recks, and seas 


Around shall echo to our song. 


Thy power produc’d this mighty frame ; 
Aloud to thee the tempests roar: 

Or softer breezes tune thy name, 
Gently along the shelly shore. 


Round thee, the scanty nation roves ; 
Thy op’ning hands their joys bestow, 

Thro’ all the blushing coral groves—~ 
These silent, gay retreats below. 


See the broad sun forsake the skies, 

Glow on the waves and downward slide } 
Anon, heav'n opens all its eyes, 

And star-beams tremble o’er the tide. 


Each various scene, or day or night, 

Lord! points to thee our nourish’d soul ; 
Thy glories fix our whole delight— 

So the touch’d needle courts the pole. 
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Burlesque. By Joseph Green. 


In David’s psalms an oversight, 

Bylcs found one morning at his tea, 
Alas! why did not David write 

A proper psalm to sing at sea. 


Thus ruminating on his seat, 

Ambitious thoughts at length prevaii’d : 
The bard determin’d to complete 

The part wherein the prophet fail’d. 


He sat a while, and strok’d his muse,* 
Then taking up his tuneful pen, 
Wrote > few stanzas for the use 
Of his sea-faring bretheren. 


The task perform’d, the bard content, 
Well chosen was each flowing word— 
On a short voyage himself he went, 
To hear it read and sumg om board. 


Most serious christians do aver, 
(Their credit sure we may rely on) 

In former times, that after pray’r 
They us’d ro sing a song to Zion. 


Our modern parson having pray’d, 
Unless loud fame our faith beguiles, 

Sat down, took out his book, and said, 
‘Let’s sing.a psalm of Mather Byles.’ 


At first when he began to read, 
Their heads th’ assembly downward hung ; 
(But he with boldness did proceed, 
And thus he read, and thus they Sung. 


* Mr, Byles had a favourite cat, which hie intimates used to. cail 
muse, 


Vou. I. No. 3. 18 
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The. Psalm, 


Wira vast amazement we survey, 
The wonders of the deep ; 

Where mackrel swim, and porpoise play, 
And crabs and lobsters creep. 


Fish of all kinds inhabit there, 
And throng the dark abode : 

There haddock, hake, and flounders are, 
And eels, and perch, and cod. 


From raging winds, and tempests free, 
So smoothly as we pass, 

The shining surface seems to be 
A piece of Bristol glass. 


But when the winds and tempests rise, 
And foaming billows swell, 

The vessel mounts above the skies, 
And lower sinks than hell. 


Our heads the tott’ring motion feel, 
And quickly we become 

Giddy as new dropp'd calves, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 


What praises then are due, that we 
Thus far have safely got, 
Amarescoggin tribes to see, 
And tribes of Penobscot. 


Parody, by Mather Byles. 


In Byles’s works an oversight 

Green spy’d, as once he smok’d his chunk ; 
Alas! that Byles should never write 

A song to sing, when folks are drunk. 


Thus in the chimney on his block, 
Ambition fir'd the ’stiller’s* pate : 


* Green wae @ distiller in Boston. 
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Hie summon’d all his little stock, 
The poet’s volume to complete. 


Long paus’d ihe lout, and scratch’d his skull, 
Then took the chalk (he own’d no pen,) 

And scrawi’d some doggrel, for the whole 
Of his flip-drinking bretheren. 


The task perform’d—not to contente= 
Ill-chosen was each Grub-street word ; 
Strait to the tavern club he went, 
To hear it bellow’d round the board. 


Unknown delights his ears explore, 
Inur’d to midnight caterwauls, 

To hear his hoarse companions roar, 
The horrid thing his dullness scrawls. 


The club, if fame we may rely on, 
Conven’d, to hear the drunken catch, 

At the three-horse-shoes, or red-lion— 
Tipling began the night’s debauch. 


The little ’stiller took the pint, 

Full fraught with flip and songs obscene, 
And, after a long stutt’ring, meant 

To sing a song of Josy Green. 


Soon as with stam’ring tongue, to read 
The drunken ballad, he began, 

The club from clam‘ring strait recede, 
To hear him roar the thing alone. 


Song. 


Wiru vast amazement we survey 
The can, so broad, so deep, 

Where punch succeeds to strong sangree, 
Both to delightful flip. 


Drink of all smacks, inhabit here, 
And throng'the dark abode ; 

Here’s rum, and sugar, and small beer, 
Tn a continual flood. 
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From cruel thoughts and conscience free, 
From dram to dram we pass: 

Our cheeks, like apples, ruddy be ; 
Our eyeballs look like glass. 


At once, like furies up we rise, 
Our Faging passions swell ; 
We hurl the bottle to the skies, 

But why, we cannot tell. 


Our brains a tott’ring motion feel, 
And quickly we become 

Sick, as with negro steaks,” and ree! 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 

Thus lost in deep tranquility, 
We sit, supine and sot, 

Till we two moons distinctly see 
Come give us t’other pot. 


A REBUS. 

Tuat part of the day, when the sun brightest shines, 
That part of the world, which is fam’d for its mines, 
That author of mischief, who ne’er was found out, 
The form of the belt, that girds Saturn about, 

And that part of life best adapted for fight, 

Will shew half the name I’m attempting to write. 
Take the first christian emperour, sirnatned the great ; 
And the son of Laertes, that tossball of fate. 

Take the name of a river, the pride of the Scots, 

And the creature whose beauty consists in his spots ; 
Take the mimick, sent back to the horns by the hilly 
And the fountain from whence flows perpetual ills ; 
The initials of these put in order, disclose, 

The name of a lady, more sweet than the rose. 


Hora 


* This alludes to what fassed ut a convivial club, to whit 
Green belonged, where steaks cut from the rump of a det 


were imposed on the company for beef, and when the import 
discovered a violent exfhectoration enened. 
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BOSTON, Jan. 1810. 


a 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
1810. 
Jan. |—Clergyman’s Daughter,* My Grandmother. 
Same do. The Purse. 
—i— | do. an Olio of Recitations, &c. 
Sw do. The Prize. 
10—Honey Moon, Pilgrims. 
12—-Pizarro, Hunt the Slipper. 
15——Macbeth, Poor Soldier. 
17—Venice Preserved, Robin Hood. 
19——Chains of the Heart, Raising the Wind. 
22—School of Reform, Tekeli. 
24——Foundling of the Forest, Animal Magnetism. 
96—Chains.of the Heart, Oscar and Malvina. 
29—Clergyman’s Daughter, No Song no Supper. 
$1—Heir at Law, Tekeli. 


* This play, for its native genius, and chaste sentiments, has re- 
ceived the applause of every .{merican of taste, who had the plea- 
sure of seeing the performance ; and foreigners of the first talents 
speak highly in its favour. The plot, with some alterations, was 
taken from Mackenzie’s Man of the World. As we have seen the 
play several times performed, we are bound to say, that in.our 
opinion, the judgment and correctness ef acting does not deserve 
less notice than the pureness of its sentiment. The Clergyman’s 


Daughter is from the pen of Witttam C. Wurre, Esq. of Wor- 
cester county. 


— 


We have received several answers to the enigmatical list of 
young ladies, published in our last number. The following is the 
most correct 1. Miss Ashton. 2. Miss Hudson. 3. Miss Mack- 
intosh. 4, Miss Longley. 5. Miss Stillman. 6. Miss Oliver. 7. 
Miss Hannaford. 8, Miss True. 9. Miss Campbell. 10. Miss 
aprood. The 11thand 12th remain unanswered. 
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Enigmatical List of Precious Stones. 


1. A fish transposed, and a relation. 

2. One third of a bird, two thirds of a beast, a consonant, anf 
ene of Judal’s sons. 

3. A boy’s plaything, and two fifths of a colour. 

4. Four fifths of a metalline stone, and half of the ancient nam 
of Great-Britain, changing a letter. 

5. A juice, three fifths of a bottle, and two thirds of a smal 
foreign coin. 

6. A vowel and an entrance. 

7. Seven ninths of a man’s name, and two thirds of a women’s, 


8. Half of an ancient ornament, three fifths of a certain portion 


of time, and a consonant. 


—- a 


CROSS READINGS. 


A youre gentleman of reputable connexions, was lately detec: 
ed in—swallowing a glass of French brandy. 

Two gentlemen of the law were lately severely reprimanded by 
the chief justice—for sfheaking the truth. 

One of our fashionable e/egantes has undertaken, for a conside: 
wager—by Pchemical process, to convert a hogshead of porter ir 
to the same quantity of best Virginia kitefoot—bets are two to om 


against her. 
During the late celd weather, in a town not far from the metre 


polis, there were actually found frozen to death—two tierces 


rum; and a cask of whiskey. 
It is expected the legislature will pass a law, making it pend 
for any citizen to—go to bed in the dark. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


The Weather—It seldom happess that the.weather is so mob 
erate during the winter months, as was experienced the last d 
December and the present month, till the 19th —From Portland, 


we learn, that the thermometer, on the 19th, stood at 54 degretsi§ 
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on the 19thy at sunset, it sunk to 4 degrees below 0, making a dif- 
ference, in 24 hours of 58 degrees ; at sunrise, on the 20th, it stood 
at 8 below 0.—In Portsmouth, on the 19th, it stood at 12 below 0; 
and on the 20th, it sunk to 13, making one degree colder than wae 
ever known in that place.—In Boston, on the 19th, the lowest point 
was nine degrees below 0; on the 20th and 21st it was not more 
than 3 degrees below 0, though the weather continued severe. 


Two funds belonging to the state of Pennsylvania, arising from 
the bank stock and armearages on lands ofly ameunts to upwards 
of $5,000,000. 


Mention is made of a large ox in Cunaonsicenaiibehe 9 months 


ago, weighed 2921 pounds, and it is supposed to have gained 800 
pounds since. 


By the report of the managers of the Boston dispensary, we find 
that 965 patients have been admitted the year past; of whom 893 
have been relicved and discharged ; 29 died, and 43 remaining un- 
der care, 


The number of Roman Catholicks in Philadelphia, is 14,000! 


In the United States, Congress is still. deliberating upon our 
commercial relations. What advantages or disadvantages we shall 
derive from the meeting of the British parliament, and the influ- 
ence of French power upon the affairs of Europe, We may hope 
= soon to know. Our domestick affairs are favourable. The party 
which conducted the Mandan chief to his nation, has returned. 
From the mouth of the Missouri to the Mandan towns, is 1610 
miles. The journey was performed in 101 days. The journal of 
this voyage from St. Louis will be pleasing to those who have an 
interest in the discoveries which ate made in our country. 


SEE eee 
Dedication——The new church in Park-street, Boston, was dedi- 


cated to the service of Gon, on the 10th inst. and the Rey. Dr, 
Grirrtn was inducted as the Pastor of the Society. 


Ordinationm—-At North-Yarmouth, 11th inst. on his bireh 
the Rey. Prancis Brown, of the Congregational Church. 
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* Married —At Coggershall, (Eng.) Mr. Thomas Goodson, ages’ 
$6, to Miss Elizabeth Foster, aged 36. The bridegroom, it seems, 
buried a former wife a'short time ago, with whom he had bee, | 
united many years, and for whose loss so poignant was his afflic. | 
tion as.to threaten appareutly a speedy termination of his exig. | 
ence; but such is omnium rerum vicissitude, or at least the ¢ 
ableness of the human mind, that this worthy wight, to heal the 
pangs of a wounded spirit, and to acquire a sufftort to an enfeebled 
frame, has been induced to seek consolation in the seothing affectin 
and tender assiduities of a buxom helfmate. 

At Moultonboro’, N.H. after a courtship of one evening, Mr, 
Ephraim Bradbury, aged 65, to Miss Lydia Moulton, aged 50. 
At Ipswich, Mr. Solomon Dodge, aged 33, to Miss Martha Scot, 
aged 17, his third wife. 


Died.—In Pennsylvania, Mr. Alexander Yeakel, aged 92 ——& 
Taunton, Capt. James Hart, aged 80. At Portsmouth, Mr. 
William Caverly, aged 89-——At Oxford, Mr. Jolin Shamwyy, 
aged 97, and his wife Mary, aged 89.~_—In Woburn, two young J 
mei by the name of Brooks, frozen to ‘death in the woods, in th 
late severe weathcr.——-In Boston, Belinda, a domestick in th 
family of James Ivers, Esq. aged 107 years. 

Statement of deaths, in several places, during the year 1809 <li 
Baltimore, 881 ; 422 adults, 459 children ——In New-Lendon, 56) 
28 males, and 28 females. In Portland, 82; 46 adults, and $m 
children,—In Newburyport, 110; 43 males, and 62 females=—— 
In Salem, 212 ; 90 males, and 122 females———In Topsfield, the 
population of which is 800 souls, only 5 persons have diced i 
year past.———In Northampton, 32; 15 under 5 years. 


Corresfrondente.—W e have to acknowledge to receipt of sever 
Ccommunicatinns, requesting extracts from various papers, whid 
are difficnit of access, and some of which cannot be found... 

 Instaaces of stratagema.in war,” must lay over till our next. 

« Ruins of Beacon-Hilly”” having had .three several readings, im 

ws Pes, 0 “ 


Erratun:—In page 436, ist line of 3d verse, for scanty read sé 


—— 
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